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THE  PRESERVATION  OF  THE  MAN  MOUND 


Chables  E.  Browx. 

Secretary  and  Curator,  Wisconsin  Arclieolog-ical  Society 

About  the  year  1850,  William  H.  Caiifield,  a  pioneer 
surveyor  of  Sauk  Couuty,  Wisconsin,  while  making  a  survey  in 
Greenfield  Township,  was  informed  of  the  location  in  the  vicin- 
ity, of  an  Indian  earthwork.  Being  gTeatly  interested  in  the 
mounds  which  abounded  in  this  part  of  the  county,  ]\[r.  Can- 
field  visited  the  site  to  which  he  had  been  directed  and  on 
July  23,  1859,  took  measurements  and  prepared  a  diagram  ot 
the  mound.  As  the  land  was  then  overgrown  with  brush  and 
timber  the  task  he  thus  assumed  was  no  slight  one,  as  those 
who  have  attempted  surveys  of  mounds  under  similar  circum- 
stances will  appreciate.  As  the  mound  was  quite  different  in 
character  from  any  then  known  to  him,  he  deemed  it  of  im- 
portance to  report  its  discovery  and  to  present  a  copy  of  his  plat 
to  his  friend.  Dr.  Increase  A.  Lapham,  then  residing  at  Mil- 
waukee, and  to  whom  he  had  previously  furnished  sur- 
veys of  Sauk  County  mound  groups,  some  of  which  had  ap- 
peared as  illustrations  in  Lapham's  Antiquities  of  Wisconsin^ 
which  was  published  in  1855.      (See  Plate  1.) 

Dr.  Lapham  also  became  greatly  interested  in  the  huge  effigy, 
and  published  with  the  aid  of  the  surveyor's  notes,  a  brief  de- 
scription and  figure  of  it  in  a  short  article  entitled  ''Man- 
Shaped  Mounds  of  Wisconsin,"  which  appeared  in  Volume  IV 
of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Collections,  of  the  year  1859.     Dr. 
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Lapliam  was  at  that  time  a  vice-president  and  a  leading  spirit 
in  the  work  of  the  State  Historical  Society.     He  said : 

"I  wish  to  announce  the  discovery  by  Mr.  William  H.  Canfield,  near 
Baraboo,  in  Sauk  County,  of  an  ancient  artificial  mound,  or  earth-work, 
of  the  most  strange  and  extraordinary  .character  of  any  yet  brought 
to  light.  It  represents,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  drawing, 
very  clearly  and  decidedly,  the  human  form,  in  the  act  of  walking,  and 
with  an  expression  of  boldness  and  decision  that  cannot  be  mistaken. 

The  figure  is  no  less  than  214  feet  in  length;  the  head  30  feet  long; 
the  body  100,  and  the  legs  84.  The  head  lies  toward  the  south  and 
the  movement  is  westward.  All  of  the  lines  of  this  most  singular 
effigy  are  curved  gracefully,  and  much  care  has  been  bestowed  upon 
itw  construction.  The  head  is  ornamented  with  tVvO  projections  or 
horns,  giving  a  comical  expression  to  the  whole  figure. 

The  arms  and  legs  are  too  short  for  the  proper  proportion,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  body  is  too  narrow;  but  with  these  exceptions  the 
general  proportions  are  good. 

The  drawing  is  made  from  notes  of  a  very  minute  and  careful  sur- 
vey and  measurement,  by  Mr.  Canfield.  The  method  of  survey  adopted 
was  to  run  a  straight  line  over  the  middle  of  the  figure,  lengthwise, 
and  at  intervals  of  every  ten  feet  measure,  at  right  angles  to  the 
bordering  lines  of  the  figure.  This  remarkable  "man"  lies  on  the 
north-west  quarter  of  the  south-east  quarter  of  section  twenty-eight, 
in  townsliip  twelve  north,  and  range  seven  east,  about  four  miles  east 
of  Baraboo.     It  was  surveyed  July  23,  1859." 

In  this  article  Dr.  Laphaui  figures  several  other  Wiscon- 
sin mounds  described  by  R.  C.  Tajlor  (1838),  and  by  Stephen 
Taylor  (1843),  pioneer  antiquarians,  as  being  constructed  to 
represent  the  human  form.  Concerning  the  correctness  of  the 
conclusions  of  these  gentlemen  he  appears  to  have  had  gTave 
doubts  and  after  discussing  the  resemblance  of  some  of  these 
mounds  to  ''bird"  effigies,  adds  at  the  end  of  his  article: 

"But  whatever  doubts  may  exist  in  regard  to  other  mounds,  there 
can  be  none  whatever,  with  respect  to  the  one  discovered  by  Mr.  Can- 
field,  and  now  first  publicly  noticed. 

It  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  speculate  upon  the  object  and  mean- 
ing of  the  strange  mound  here  represented.  The  reader  may  indulge 
his  own  imagination  on  that  subject,  and  he  will  perhaps  arrive  as 
near  the  truth  as  could  the  most  profound  antiquary." 

Present-day  Wisconsin  archaeologists  recognize  the  existence 
in  the  state  of  but  two  unquestioned  man  mounds,  all  others  so 
described  proving  to  be  but  bird  effigies.  The  second  mound  of 
this  character  was  located  in  the  IST.  W.  1/4  of  the  IST.  W.  i/^  of 
Section  36,  T.  13,  R.  3  E.,  in  Sauk  County.     It  has  been  long 


Plate  1 


THE  MAN  MOUND 
Greenfield  Township,  Sauk  County 
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obliterated.  The  illustration  shown  in  Plate  3,  is  from  a  plat 
of  it  made  by  Mr.  Canfield  in  September,  1872. 

In  the  year  1861,  Mr.  Canfield  himself  published  a 
work  entitled  "Outline  Sketches  of  Sauk  County,"  in  which 
a  figure  of  the  Greenfield  man  mound  appears.  Stephen 
D.  Peet  (Preh.  Am.,  v.  2,  p.  389)  offers  the  suggestion  that 
Mr.  Canfield's  man  mound  may  be  intended  to  represent  a  Da- 
kotan  divinity. 

In  his  '"Summary  of  the  Archaeology  of  Eastern  Sauk 
County,  Wisconsin''  (Wis.  Archeo.  v.  5,  no.  2),  published  in 
1906,  Mr.  A.  B.  Stout  has  included  the  following  description 
of  the  Man  Mound.  It  is  located  in  the  N.  E.  14,  S.  AV.  14 
Section  28,  Greenfield  Township. 

"This  remarkable  mound  (See  Plate  2)  lies  on  nearly  level  ground 
about  20  rods  from  the  foot  of  a  steep  but  talus  covered  ridge.  The 
legs  are  c-ut  in  two  by  the  road  at  a  point  about  20  rods  west  of  the 
Hoege  school  house,  Joint  District  No.  9.  Reference  to  the  map  will 
show  that  the  mound  is  in  the  edge  of  a  break  in  the  bluffs  which  leads 
to  the  river  some  two  miles  distant.  At  present  the  head,  arms  and 
trunk  are  well  preserved. 

Mr.  Wm.  H.  Canfield  surveyed  this  mound  in  1859.  Cuts  from  his 
survey  have  appeared  in  various  publications  and  references  to  this 
mound  are  frequent.  In  several  of  these  it  is  located  wrongly.  The 
mound  lies  with  head  toward  the  south  and  the  figure  is  in  the  atti- 
tude of  walking  toward  the  west.  The  illustration  here  given  is 
traced  from  the  original  plat  made  by  Mr.  Canfield.  The  figures  are 
given  just  as  Mr.  Canfield  recorded  them." 


The  Joint  State  Assembly  at  Bakaboo,  August  7  and  8, 

1908. 

At  11:30  a.  m.  on  Friday,  August  7  and  8,  the  mem- 
bers and  guests  of  the  Wisconsin  Archeological  Society  and 
of  the  Sauk  County  Historical  Society  gathered  in  the  Circuit 
Court  room,  in  the  Sauk  County  Court  House,  at  Baraboo,  for 
the  purpose  of  o])ening  the  Joint  State  Assembly.  The  welcom- 
ing address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  11.  E.  Cole  of  the  local  his- 
torical society,  and  responded  to  in  behalf  of  the  visitors  by 
President  O.  J.  Ilabhegger  of  the  Wisconsin  Archeological  So- 
ciety. Short  addresses  on  subjects  connected  with  the  As- 
sembly and  the  w^ork  of  the  societies  were  also  delivered  by 
Secretary  Brown,  Dr.  Louis  Lotz  of  Milwaukee,  William  H. 
Canfield  and  Hon.  John  M.  True  of  Baraboo,  II.  L.  Skavlem 
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of  Janes\'ille,  and  Rev,  F.  A,  Gilniore  of  Madison,  after  which 
an  adjournment  was  taken. 

At  3  p.  m.  a  long  procession  of  automobiles  and  carriages  oc- 
cu]:)iied  by  those  attending  the  Assembly,  left  Court  House 
Park  in  the  city  and  proceeded  for  a  distance  of  four  miles  over 
fine  country  roads,  over  the  beautiful  Baraboo  ranges,  to  Man 
Mound  Pai-k.  Soon  several  hundred  persons  were  assembled 
on  the  grounds  to  participate  in  the  dedication  ceremonies. 

The  Man  Mound  lies  on  almost  level  ground,  its  great  length 
stretching  south  from  the  country  highway  and  being  in  plain 
view  of  all  persons  passing.  To  the  north  and  east  of  its  loca- 
tion lies  a  spacious  and  almost  level  valley,  dotted  here  and 
there  by  farm  houses,  cultivated  fields  and  w^oodlands.  A  short 
distance  in  its  rear  and  bounding  the  property  on  that  side 
rises  a  steep  ridge,  the  wooded  slope  of  which  furnishes  a  beau- 
tiful setting  to  the  scene.  The  gi"eat  effigy  and  park  were  in 
fine  condition.  All  in  a  short  space -of  time  the  grounds,  once 
a  tangle  of  young  ti-ees,  shrubs  and  wild  vines,  had  been  con- 
verted into  a  pretty  park  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  curtain 
of  young  forest  trees.  Here  and  there  on  the  property  young 
trees  and  shrubs  had  been  allowed  to  remain  to  afford  shade  and 
add  to  the  beauty  of  the  surroundings. 

At  4:30  o'clock,  Mr.  H.  E.  Cole,  acting  as  master  of  cere- 
monies, assembled  those  present  about  the  tablet  near  the  foot 
of  the  mound.  Secretary  Charles  E.  Brown  then  delivered  the 
opening  address  entitled  "The  Preservation  of  the  Man  Mound." 
Pie  said : 

"About  the  year  1846,  two  distinguished  pioneer  American  arch- 
eologists,  Squier  and  Davis,  located  on  the  crest  of  a  prominent  ridge 
overloolting  a  picturesque  river  valley  in  Adams  County,  in  Ohio,  a 
most  remarkable  aboriginal  earthwork  of  huge  dimensions,  since 
known  the  world  over  as  the  Serpent  Mound. 

Working  under  considerable  difficulties  they  completed  a  survey  of 
the  mound  and  this  and  their  description  of  it  was  published  by  the 
U.  S.  government  in  the  following  year. 

For  some  36  years  thereafter,  the  mound  attracted  but  little  atten- 
tion until  in  the  year  1883  Prof.  Frederick  W.  Putnam,  chief  of  the 
Anthropological  Department  of  the  Peabody  Museum  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  became  greatly  interested  in  it,  and  with  several  fellow  arch- 
eologists  visited  the  site.  He  found  the  huge  effigy  in  a  very  neglected 
and  deplorable  condition.  A  windstorm  had  uprooted  many  of  the 
fine  trees  on  the  ridge  and  the  great  serpent  itself  had  been  much 
mutilated  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

Prof.  Putnam  became  greatly  impressed  with  the  need  of  saving  this 
noble    monument    of    aboriginal    art    and    industry   to    the    American 
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people  and  on  his  return  to  Boston  set  abotit  with  the  enthusiastic 
purpose  of  securing  tuuds  for  its  purchase  and  restoration.  He  and 
others  whom  he  succeeded  in  interesting  in  tliis  worthy  project,  labored 
with  such  zeal  that  nearly  $6000  was  collected  with  which  in  1SS6  he 
purchased  the  propeity,  the  title  being  placed  in  the  name  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Peabody  Museum. 

In  the  years  following,  at  an  additional  expenditure  of  several 
thousand  dollars,  exploiations  of  pcitions  of  the  mound  and  of  the 
surrounding  mounds,  village  and  cemetery  sites  were  undertaken  and 
the  property  so  impioved  so  as  "to  form  a  park  or  resort  grounds"  for 
visitors  and  students.  There  was  also  secured  the  passage  of  an  act 
by  the  legislature  of  Ohio,  exempting  the  property  from  taxation  and 
placing  it  under  the  protection  of  the  state. 

This  law  is  notable  as  being  the  first  passed  by  any  legislative  body 
for  the  protection  of  archeologic  remains  in  tlie  United  States.  Con- 
gress and  ether  states  liave  since  framed  similar  measures  for  the 
preservation  of  other   aboriginal   earthworks. 

In  subsequent  years,  the  title  of  the  Serpent  Mound  and  parlv  was 
transferred  by  the  Peabody  Museum  to  tire  president  and  fellows  of 
Harvard  College,  and  on  the  Sth  day  of  October,  1900,  by  the  officers 
of  Harvard  to  the  Ohio  State  Archeological  and  Historical  Society, 
under  the  condition  that  it  be  properly  cared  for  and  maintained  for- 
ever as  a  free  public  parlv.  Thus  far  these  conditions  have  been  faith- 
fully carried  out.  The  property  has  been  greatly  improved  and  Ser- 
pent Mound  Park,  which  has  become  one  of  the  great  attractions  of 
the  middle  west,  is  resorted  to  eacli  year  by  hundreds  of  visitors  from 
all  parts  of  our  country,  and  indeed  by  travelers  from  countries  beyond 
the  seas.  From  everywhere  scholars  and  the  curious  now  make  pil- 
grimages to  this  wonderful  structure,  by  the  timely  preservation  of 
which  remains  of  Pre-Columbian  man,  present  and  future  generations 
of  Americans  will  benefit." 

j\Ir.  Brown  described  in  detail  the  discovery  and  survey  of 
the  Man  jMoiind  by  William  H.  Canfield,  and  its  early  descrip- 
tion Ly  Dr.  Increase  A.  La])liam. 

Ho  continued : 

"During  the  year  1905  when  A.  B.  Stout  assisted  by  H.  E.  Cole,  was 
conducting  an  archaeological  survey  of  the  mounds  and  other  aborigi- 
nal evidences  in  eastern  Sauk  County  for  the  Wisconsin  Archeological 
Society,  they  visited  the  site  of  the  Man  Mound  and  became  greatly 
impressed  with  its  interest,  importance  and  value.  They  learned  upon 
inquiry  that  the  owner  of  the  land,  which  was  then  overgrown  with 
wild  vines,  brush  and  small  trees,  cared  nothing  for  the  great  earth- 
work and  intended  to  soon  place  the  tract  under  cultivation.  With 
laudable  zeal  they  endeavored  to  create  an  interest  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  mound  by  the  acquirement  of  the  property.  They  appealed 
to  both  the  Wisconsin  Archeological  Society  and  the  Sauk  County 
Historical  Society  which  appeals  were  favorably  received  and  plans 
for  its  preservation  gradually  matured.  On  September  27,  190G,  Secre- 
tary Brown  made  a  visit  to  the  mound  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
Stout,  and  on  his  return  reported  to  the  Wisconsin  Archeological  So- 
ciety on  the  desirability  of  securing  the  property. 
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Shortly  thereafter  an  option  ou  the  land  was  secured  by  Mr.  Stout 
and  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Society,  held 
in  Milwaukee  on  December  27,  1906,  he  appeared  and  introduced  the 
matter  of  raising  by  popular  subscription  a  special  fund  of  $300.00  for 
its  purchase  and  improvement.  His  proposal  was  received  with  en- 
thusiasm and  it  was  decided  to  appoint  two  committees,  one  consisting 
of  local  and  the  other  of  Baraboo  members,  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing the  required  amount.  It  was  decided  to  solicit  only  small  indi- 
vidual subscriptions  in  order  to  permit  as  many  members  as  possible 
to  participate. 

The  committees  named  were  the  Messrs.  A.  B.  Stout,  H.  E.  Cole  and 
Jacob  Van  Orden  of  Baraboo  and  E.  P.  Nemmers,  T.^  D.  Schilling  and 
Charles  E.  Brown.  Mr.  Schilling  being  unable  to  serve  was  succeeded 
on  the  committee  by  Miss  Julia  A.  Lapham  of  Oconomowoc.  The  three 
gentlemen  first  named  were  also  appointed  by  the  Sauk  County  His- 
torical Society  to  serve  as  its  committee. 

The  Sauk  County  Historical  Society  had  already  promised  its  aid, 
and  through  the  enthusiasm  of  Miss  Lapham,  then  and  now  chairman 
of  its  landmarks  committee,  the  assistance  of  various  clubs  of  the 
Wisconsin  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  was  obtained.  Each  organiza- 
tion issued  appeals  for  subscriptions  to  its  members  and  friends  and 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Wisconsin  Archeological 
Society  held  on  July  8,  1907,  Secretary  Brown  Avas  able  to  report  a 
total  of  $240.85  collected  from  all  sources,  and  the  i)reservation  of  the 
Man  Mound  was  assured.  Mr.  A.  B.  Stout  delivered  addresses  to  or- 
ganizations at  Baraboo,  Sauk  City  and  Evansville,  and  Mr.  P.  V.  Law- 
son  to  the  women's  clubs  at  Menasha  and  Neenah  and  thus  obtained 
additional  funds.  Other  subscriptions  followed  and  soon  the  entire 
amount  of  money  desired  had  been  obtained.  In  the  meantime  it  was 
learned  with  regret  by  the  other  societies  that  the  Wisconsin  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs  not  being  an  incorporated  organization  could 
not  legally  share,  as  had  been  intended,  in  the  title  of  the  property. 

On  October  12,  1907,  a  tract  of  about  114  acres  of  land  fronting  on 
the  public  road  and  including  the  great  Man  Mound  was  purchased_ 
from  Alba  Hoege  and  wife,  Nellie  Hoege,  for  the  sum  of  $225.00  by 
the  Wisconsin  Archeological  Society  and  the  Sauk  County  Historical 
Society,  the  Messrs.  Jacob  Van  Orden  and  H.  E.  Cole  acting  as  the 
agents  of  the  societies. 

It  is  but  proper  that  there  should  be  made  public  at  this  time  the 
names  of  the  many  members  of  the  two  organizations,  and  of  the 
women's  clubs,  in  every  part  of  Wisconsin,  who  contributed  to  the 
purchase  of  this  noble  monument  which  by  their  aid  and  interest  it  was 
found  possible  to  permanently  preserve. 

Dear  fellow  members  and  guests  of  the  Wisconsin  Archeological  So- 
ciety, the  Sauk  County  Historical  Society  and  the  Wisconsin  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs,  we  have  gathered  here  to-day  to  celebrate 
with  fitting  ceremonies  the  preservation  of  this  great  masterpiece  of 
Wisconsin's  ancient  efRgy  builders,  to  us  and  the  people  of  our  state 
and  country  scarcely  less  important  than  the  wonderful  Serpent 
Mound  of  Ohio.  After  several  years  of  work  incident  to  its  acquire- 
ment we  have  met  to  dedicate  this  great  work  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion and  to  commemorate  its  saving  from  destruction  by  the  erection 
of  an  appropriate  monument  and  tablet  generously  provided  by  one 
of  our  most  loyal  members." 
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Mr.  William  H.  Caiifield,  the  honored  guest  of  the  occasion, 
then  told  of  his  early  interest  in  Wisconsin  antiquities  and  of 
the  location  by  himself  of  the  Man  Mound.  He  exhibited  a 
book  containing-  his  original  survey  of  this  and  of  other  local 
mounds. 


LIST  OP  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  MAN  MOUND  FUND. 
Contributing   $1.00. 


Prof.  F.  S.  Hyer,  Stevens  Point. 

John  T.  Reeder,  Houghton,  Mich. 

Olgar  P.  Olson,  Argyle. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Pierce,  Racine. 

Dr.  Louis  Falge,  Manitowoc. 

H.  George  Schuette,  Manitowoc. 

Dr.  Lewis  Sherman,  Milwaukee. 

W.   H.    Ellsworth,   Milwaukee. 

Rev.  Anthony  Michels,  Milwaukee.    Archie  Reid.  .Jr.,  Janesville. 

Charles    E.    Brown,    Milwaukee.  Dr.  George  L.  Collie,  Beloit. 

Miss  Alice  E.  Chapman,  Milwaukee.  M.  H.   Mould,  Bara'ooo. 


Dr.  H.  M.  Whelpley,  St.  Louis,  Mo, 
.1.   P.   Schiuiiacher,  Green  Bay. 
W.    P.    Clarke,    Milton. 
L.  T.   Crabtree,  Crandon. 
Rudolph    Kuehne,    Sheboygan. 
E.  E.   Bailey,  Little  Rapids. 
Rev.  E.  C.  Mitchell,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Dr.   Alphonse   Gerend,  Cato. 


Fred  H.  Hoeck,  Milwaukee. 

E.  E.  White,  Milwaukee. 
A.   O.   Brock,   Milwaukee. 

F.  C.  Ringeisen,  Milwaukee. 
Mrs.  James  S.  Peck,  Milwaukee. 
Arthur  Wenz,  Milwaukee. 
William   Priester,   Milwaukee. 
Paul  Joers,  Milwaukee. 

Col.   Henry   Baetz,   Milwaukee. 
John  C.  Clark,  Milwaukee. 
Henry  L.  Ward,  Milwaukee. 
O.  J.  Habhegger,  Milwaukee. 
George  A.  West,  Milwaukee. 
H.   A.   Crosby,  Milwaukee. 
Lee  R.  Whitney,  Milwaukee. 
Joseph  Ringeisen,  Jr.,  Milwaukee. 
Rev.  B.  J.  Traudt,  Milwaukee. 
Rev.  L.  E.  Drexel,  St.  Francis. 


T.   W.   English,  Baraboo. 

C.   L.    Theurer,   Baraboo. 

George  Andrews,  Baraboo. 

Hon.  W.  T.  Kelsey,  Baraboo. 

Verne  S.  Pease,  Baraboo. 

A.  Fry,  Baraboo. 

George  J.  Seamans,  Reedsburg. 

J.  Bates,  Reedsburg. 

Hon.  F.  F.  Mueller,  Reedsburg. 

James    A.    Stone,    Reedsburg. 

W.  H.  Ramsey,  Reedsburg. 

H.  E.  Paddock,  La  Vane. 

P,  B.  Conger,  Prairie  du  Sac. 

U.  C.  Cook,  Prairie  du  Sac. 

J.  J.  Ragatz,  Prairie  du  Sac. 

J.  B.  Ragatz,  Prairie  du  Sac. 

Alfred  Page,  Prairie  du  Sac. 

Thomas  Baker,  Prairie  du  Sac. 


Rev.  William  Metzdorf,  St.  Francis.  Mis.  L.  A.  Brown,  Spring  Green. 
Dr.  Reuben  G.  Thwaites,  Madison.    Tuesday   Club,   Kilbourn. 


W.  G.  Kirchoffer,  Madison. 

Rolland   L.   Porter,   Mukwonago. 

Robert  Glenn,  Lancaster. 

W.   C.  Ward,   Waukesha. 

G.  H.  Reynolds,  Marshfield. 

H.  L.  Herman,  North  Milwaukee. 


Woman's  Club,  Fox  Lake. 

Twentieth  Century  Club,  Rib  Lake. 

Science  Club,  Ripon. 

M.  L.  S.  C.  Club,  Menasha. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Livingston,  Platteville. 

Woman's  Club,  Kaukauna. 


Henry  Ellingston,  Minnehaha,  Minn.  Fortnightly    Club,    Oconomowoc. 
Joseph  Johnson,  Baraboo. 
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Contributing   $2.00. 

Rev.  J.  G.  Laurer,  Mosinee.-  Beacon  Lights  Reading  Club,  Wau- 
Mrs.  Emma  House,  Reeseville.  l^esha. 

August   R.   Krauth,    Milwaukee.  Tuesday  Club,  River  Falls. 

.1.    W.    Skinner,    Milwaukee.  Woman's  Reading  Club,  Oshkosh. 

Rev.  John  A.  Reidl,   Milwaukee.  Neenah     and     Menasha     Economic 
David  I.  Bushnell,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Club. 

M.   I.  Berger,  La  Crosse.  Library  Club,  Morrisonville  ($2.75 J. 

Home  Reading  Cluo,  Racine.  Womans  Club,  Chippewa  Falls. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  B.  F.  Mills,  Baraboo.  Y.   T.  F.   Club,  Menasha. 

F.  R.  Bentley,  Baraboo.  Woman's  Club,   Wauwatosa. 

Lueth   Bros.,    Baraboo.  H.    M.   Johnson   Lumber   Co.,   Bara- 
boo   ($2.40). 

Contributing  $3.00. 

Louis  Lotz,  Milwaukee.  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  Grand 

David   Harlowe,   Milwaukee.  Rapids. 

A.  Kellogg,  Baraboo.  Fay    Robinson    Chapter,    D.    A.    R., 

Fort  Atkinson. 

Contributing   $5.00. 

T.    D.    Schilling,   Milwaukee.  E.  G.  Marriott,  Baraboo. 

Henry  J.   Stark,  Milwaukee.  Jacob  Van  Or  den,  Baraboo. 

Most  Rev.  S.  G.   Messmer,   Milwau-  W.   P.   McFetridge,  Baraboo. 

kee.  H.   E.    Cole,    Baraboo. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Merrill,  Milwaukee.      Hon.  Phil  Cheek,  Baraboo. 
Wisconsin     Academy     of     Sciences,  E.   C.   Perkins,  Prairie  du   Sac. 

Arts    and    Letters,    Madison.  Hon.  J.  S.  Tripp,  Baraboo. 

Woman's  Club,  Kenosha.  Maple      Valley       Sewing       Society, 

Arthur  Wilkinson,   Baraboo.  Greenfield. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  G.  Train,  Baraboo.    O.   D.  Brandenburg,  Madison. 
Miss  Luise  Gattiker,  Baraboo.  Sauk  City  Literary  Society. 

Contributing  $10.00. 

H.  C.  Putnam,  Eau  Claire.  Twentieth  Century  Club,  Baraboo. 

Dr.  Carl  O.  Theinhaus,  Milwaukee. 

Contributing  $15.00. 
Woman's  Literary  Club,  Evansville. 


The  societies  are  also  iii(lel)te(l  to  ]\[r.  and  Mrs.  L.  H.  Palmer, 
Mr.  H.  E.  French,  Mr.  A.  M.  Wells,  Mr.  W.  B.  Cowles,  Mr. 
Harrv  Thornton,  The  Baraboo  l^ews,  and  others  for  various 
services  in  connection  with  the  purchase  and  improvement  of 
the  property. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Wisconsin  Archeological 
Society,  held  in  ]\Iilwaukee  on  December  10,  1907,  the  commit- 
tees appointed  to  secure  subscriptions  for  the  purchase  of  the 
mound,  haAang  successfully  completed  their  work,  were  dis- 
charged with  grateful  thanks.  With  the  approval  of  the  Sauk 
County  Historical  Society,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Brown,  Mr.  A.  B. 
Stout  and  Miss  Julia  A.  Lapham  were  appointed  the  So- 
ciety's representatives  on  a  joint  ])ermanent  man  mound 
committee  to  act  in  conjunction  with  three  other  members, 
Mr.  H.  E.  Cole,  Mr.  Jacob  Van  Orden  and  Mrs.  L.  H. 
Palmer,  appointed  by  the  first  named  organization.  This  com- 
mittee was  charged  with  the  care  and  improvement  of  the  prop- 
erty, its  action  in  matters  of  importiince  to  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  two  societies. 

]\rr.  II..  E.  Cole,  chairman  of  the  committee,  immediately 
entered  upon  the  task  of  clearing  the  property  of  brush  and 
useless  trees,  of  sowing  grass  seed,  setting  boundary  and  hitch- 
ing posts,  and  of  attending  to  other  matters  necessary  to  its 
improvement.  This  work  progTessing  most  favorably  despite 
the  limited  amount  of  funds  at  his  disposal,  it  was  decided  to 
hold  a  joint  state  assembly  of  the  societies  on  the  pro]>erty  now 
a|)[)ropriately  christened  ''Man  Mound  Park,"  at  Barbaoo,  in 
the  month  of  August,  1908. 

Jn  the  month  of  April,  the  societies  were  notified  by  Chair- 
man Cole  of  the  generous  offer  of  Mr.  Jacob  Van  Orden,  a 
leading  citizen  of  Baraboo,  Avho  had  been  active  in  aiding  in  the 
purchase  of  the  property,  to  present  a  bronze  tablet  marker  com- 
memorative of  the  Man  Mound's  discovery  and  preservation, 
to  be  unveiled  on  the  day  of  the  dedication  of  the  park.  This 
offer  was  most  gratefully  accepted. 

The  Interest  of  the   Women's  ('eup.s. 

Airs,  ('lara  T.  Punge,  of  Barabuo,  state  treasurer  of  the  Wis- 
consin Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  sjjoko  for  this  organiza- 
tion, which  had  greatly  assisted  in  the  work  of  securing  the  site. 
Airs.  Pungc's  sul)j<>('t  \vns  ''Interest  of  the  Women's  Clubs,"  and 
she  said  : 

"The  European  traveler,  reaied  in  the  historic  atmosphere  of  tlie  old 
world,  is  struck  on  his  visit  to  our  country  by  a  certain  rawness  or 
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crudeness  among  us  which  he  attributes  largely  to  our  lack  of  tra- 
ditions and  historical  associations.  When  he  says  that  American 
classics  must  always  suffer  from  their  lack  of  native  legends  we  main- 
tain a  silence  that  gives  consent  and  look  for  compensation  in  other 
lines.  We  boast  of  our  broad  plains,  our  lordlly  mountain  ranges  with 
their  metal  gorged  pockets,  our  mighty  rivers  furrowed  with  cargoed 
steamships,  but  we  think  we  must  go  over  seas  if  we  would  rest  our 
eyes  on  objects  fraught,  not  with  commercial  or  geological  interest, 
but  with  historic,  romantic  or  legendary  meaning.  The  Alleghenies 
are  known  for  their  mines;  Olympus  is  known  for  its  myths;  our 
forests  are  prized  for  their  timber:  the  groves  of  Greece  for  their 
temples;  the  Mississippi  is  famed  for  its  navigable  length;  the  Rhine 
for  its  numberless  legends.  But  the  old  world  is  not  older  than  the 
new,  nor  richer  in  lore  is  the  muse  haunted  Rhine  than  the  red  man's 
Father  of  Waters.  Yet  the  myths  of  the  Teuton's  river  have  been  told 
in  song  and  story,  in  opera  and  oratorio,  until  its  music  vibrates 
around  the  world. 

In  the  primeval  forests  along  the  bank  of  its  far  journeying  waters, 
the  red  men  told  each  other  the  myths  of  this  river.  In  the  mists 
of  the  morning,  when  the  spray  of  St.  Anthony's  falls  pranced  on  the 
rays  of  the  rising  sun,  catching  up  its  beam,  bursting  their  yellow 
bands  and  showering  the  unfettered  hues  over  the  foam,  the  nature 
trained  eye  of  the  Dakota  hunter  detected  beneath  the  colors  the  spirit 
form  of  a  woman  and  in  the  purling  murmur  of  the  Avater  fall  his 
sensitive  ear  caught  the  plaintive  moan  of  a  child  that  clung  about  her 
neck.  It  was  a  sad  reality  to  the  Indian,  though  a  morning  myth  to 
us — -that  story  of  the  Anpetusapa,  the  first  love  and  'wife  of  the  hunter 
brave.  She  loved  and  lost,  for  her  lord  had  taken  to  himself  another 
mate  and  darkened  the  heart  of  his  firet  choice.  Though  she  grieved 
she  did  not  scold;  though  she  pined  she  did  not  complain.  Her  eyes 
grew  sad  and  her  spirit  drooped  as  she  followed  her  love  on  his  long 
hunting  trips.  Her  baby  boy  alone  clung  to  her  chilling  heart.  One 
day  she  clasped  him  close  to  her  breast  and,  casting  a  last  look  upon 
her  faithless  lord,  she  sprang  into  the  rapids.  In  the  grey  dawn  her 
death  chant  blends  with  the  murmur  of  the  falls,  and  her  beauteous 
form  may  be  seen  in  its  morning  glory. 

To  bring  this  American  folk  lore,  poetic  and  grotesque,  weird  and 
cxirious,  before  a  rising  generation  with  the  hope  of  inspiring  coming 
Ovids,  Virgils,  and  Schillers  is  a  worthy  undertaking,  and  may  enrich 
our  literature  just  as  our  history  is  amplified  by  researches  into  the 
relics  of  a  people  which  occupied  this  fair  land  before  us. 

Much  good  work  is  being  accomplished  by  the  organization  at 
whose  invitations  we  are  here  today,  our  Wisconsin  Archeological 
Society  and  our  local  historical  society. 

The  movement  has  appealed  strongly  to  the  women  of  this  county 
and  in  various  localities  they  have  interested  themselves  in  the 
preservation  of  places  and  data  of  historical  importance.  In  this 
state  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  has  for  some  years  maintained 
a  standing  committee  known  as  the  Landmarks  Committee  which 
forms  the  center  of  activity  among  clubs  and  club  women. 

The  work  of  this  committee  has  been  for  several  years  under  the 
leadership  of  its  present  chairman.  Miss  Julia  A.  Lapham  of  Oconomo- 
woc,  daughter  of  Dr.  Increase  Allen  Lapham,  Wisconsin's  distinguished 
and  pioneer  archeologist  and  author  of  the  "Antiquities  of  Wisconsin." 
She  is  well  and  widely  known  throughout  our  own  and  other  states  for 
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her  active  interest  in  the  landmarlvs  work.  Miss  Lapham  has  the 
honor  of  being  a  charter  member  of  the  Wisconsin  Archeological  So- 
ciety, and  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  ever  the  stimulating  current 
behind  the  landmarks  movement  in  the  Federation. 

At  previous  meetings  of  the  Wisconsin  Archeological  Societj%  reports 
have,  I  believe,  been  given  of  the  Federation  landmarks  committee 
and  it  would  be  a  repetition  were  I  to  tell  you  of  the  annual  landmarks 
day  of  the  federated  clubs,  which  cultivate  an  interest  in  matters  of 
local  history  and  have  frequently  resulted  in  the  collection  and 
preservation  of  valuable  historical  data.  It  would  be  a  repetition  to 
say  that  within  the  past  three  years  Wisconsin  club  women  have  spent 
no  less  than  $1,000.00  in  preserving  landmarks,  marking  mounds, 
Indian  trails  and  points  where  events  of  historical  importance  oc- 
curred. 

When  at  a  meeting  of  several  officers  of  the  Wisconsin  Archeological 
Society  at  Milwaukee,  Dec.  27,  1906,  it  was  decided  to  purchase  this 
celebrated  Man  Mound  as  a  means  of  saving  it  from  impending  de- 
struction, it  was  proposed  by  Secretary  C.  E.  Brown  that  the  societies 
endeavor  to  enlist  the  interest  and  assistance  of  the  Landmarks  Com- 
mittee of  the  Wisconsin  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  in  securing  the 
amount  of  money  required  to  purchase  the  property  and  improve  it 
($300.00).  Miss  Lapham  w'as  communicated  with  and  the  cooperation 
of  her  committee  readily  secured. 

The  committees  issued  a  circular  letter  to  the  clubs  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  movement  to  preserve  the  Man  Mound  and  asking  money 
contributions  for  this  purpose.  As  a  result  of  this  appeal  the  sum  of 
$66.7.5  was  raised  from  the  several  clubs  throughout  the  state. 

The_  Woman's  Literary  Club  of  Evansville  has  the  honor  of  being 
the  club  which  contributed  the  largest  amount,  namely,  $15.00.  The 
Twentieth  Century  club  of  Baraboo  was  second  with  its  contribution 
of  $10.00. 

It  had  been  the  intention  of  the  participating  societies  that  each 
should  share  equally  in  the  ownership  of  the  property,  but  in  August. 
1907,  it  was  discovered  that  the  Wisconsin  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  was  not  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  state  and  hence 
could  not  legally  share  in  the  title  to  property.  It  was  deemed  un- 
wise also  for  the  Federation,  because  of  its  limited  financial  resources, 
to  participate,  in  view  of  future  expenses  which  might  be  incurred  in 
its  care  and  improvement.  This  circumstance  the  Wisconsin  Archeo- 
logical Society  and  the  Sauk  County  Historical  Society  both  greatly 
regretted  at  the  time,  and  so.  although  the  Women's  Clubs  may  not 
participate  in  the  ownership  of  Man  Mound  Park,  their  interest  and  . 
assistance  has  been  remembered  in  other  ways.  Miss  Julia  A.  Lapham 
now  holds,  bv  their  giatefulness.  an  appointment  of  two  societies  as  a 
member  of  the  joint  Man  Mound  Committee,  the  official  custodian  of 
this  great  earthern  memorial  and  the  park  in  which  it  is  included. 

Whatever  be  the  legal  form  which  shows  in  whom  the  title  to  this 
property  is  vested,  the  great  ob.iect  has  been  achieved:  this  remark- 
able earthwork  shall  now  be  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  science  and 
education.  All  humanity  hold  an  interest  in  this  property  which  will 
descend  to  children  and  children's  childi-en. 

May  this  far  reaching  movement  grow  and  flourish  and  thus  con- 
tribute valuable  material  towards  American  history  of  civilization." 
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PrcM'nlal'ion  of  the  Tahlct. 

Miss  Portia  J\lartin,  of  Baraboo,  was  lionoi-ed  with  the  duty 
of  presenting  the  ta|>let.     She  said: 

"Within  our  state  of  Wisconsin  tlie  preservation  and  marl^ing  in  a 
fitting  manner  of  some  of  ttie  more  important  and  interesting  remains 
of  our  aboriginal  predecessors  on  this  soil,  is  a  movement  of  com- 
paratively recent,  yet  of  certain  and  steady  growth.  The  custom  of 
erecting  commemorative  monuments  of  earth,  stone,  wood,  or  of  other 
lasting  materials  is  as  old  as  humanity  itself,  and  is  common  to  savage 
and  civilized  people  alike  in  every  part  of  the  world.  As  is  evi- 
denced by  their  thousands  of  imitative  and  other  earthworks  dis- 
tributed over  its  length  and  breadth,  the  custom  of  constructing  such 
memorials  was  ^ommon  also  to  the  primitive  red  men  of  our  own 
state. 

To  now  attempt  to  penetrate,  after  the  passing  of  centuries  and  the 
long  discontinuance  among  the  aborigines  of  the  ancient  custom  of 
mound  building,  the  hidden  significance  of  these  earthern  records  of 
the  past,  is  a  task  of  great  difficulty,  yet  one  in  which  modern  research 
i.s  making  great  progress. 

Wliat  may  be  the  significance  of  this  particular  monument  which 
we  have  saved  from  destruction,  and  which  we  are  today  assembled 
to  dedicate  and  mark,  we  may  not  definitely  say. 

Built  in  the  form  of  a  man  of  huge  proportions,  its  head  surmounted 
with  a  curious  head  dress,  and  in  the  attitude  of  walking  towards  the 
setting  sun,  this  noble  monument  is  considered  to  represent  a  wakanda 
or  divinity  of  the  great  Dakotan  family  of  Indians  conceded  to  have 
been  once  the  i)ossessors  of  the  land  now  included  within  the  bounds 
of  our  state. 

An  eminent  student  of  Wisconsin  archaeology  has  concluded  that  of 
all  Dakotan  divinities,  this  effigy  was  probably  intended  by  its  builders 
to  portray  the  god  Hekoya,  concerning  whose  power  there  are  many 
curious  beliefs  and  folk  tales,  and  who  is  some  times  represented  in 
their  mythology  as  armed  with  a  bow  and  arrow  from  which  frogs  and 
birds  are  discharged.  He  is  pictured  as  wearing  a  curious  two-horned 
headdress,  bearing  a  resemblance  to  that  here  shown.  How  correct 
may  be  this  interesting  conclusion  concerning  the  identity  of  this 
figure  we  may  never  know. 

Men  and  women  alike  probably  shared  in  the  labor  of  its  construc- 
tion and  it  is  interesting  that  to-day  men  and  women  of  another  race 
have  aided  in  its  purchase  and  share  in  the  honor  of  its  preservation 
to  the  people  of  the  state. 

Its  erection  was  undoubtedly  attended  with  impressive  and  ex- 
tended religious  ceremonies,  feasts  and  dances  in  which,  as  was  often 
the  Indian  custom,  one  or  several  tribes  or  clans  probably  participated. 

Among  the  large  number  of  symbolic  earthworks  which  still  remain 
uninjured  within  Wisconsin's  borders,  mute  records  of  early  Indian 
occupancy,  this  great  monument,  by  its  peculiar  character,  stands 
alone.  Nor  has  it  a  counterpart  in  any  part  of  the  w^orld  and  for 
that  single  reason  alone,  if  for  no  other,  is  deserving  of  the  prominence 
we  today  accord  it  by  its  preservation  and  appropriate  marking. 


The  Preservation  of  the  Man  Mound. 


Through  the  great  interest  and  generosity  of  Mr.  Jacob  Van  Orden, 
an  honored  citizen  of  Baraboo,  this  artistically  designed  tablet  is  now 
presented  to  the  Wisconsin  Archeological  Society  and  Sauk  County 
Historical  Society,  joint  owners  of  this  park  and  the  celebrated  eartli- 
work  which  it  encloses.     This  tablet  we  now  unveil. 

Tlie  Viirrilinfi. 

At  tlip  elo.-c  of  ]\Ji.s.s  ]\[artiu's  address,  Miss  Marv  Louise  Van 
Orden,  dangliter  of  the  donor,  removed  a  large  flag  and  exposed 
to  view  the  artistic  bronze  tal)lel. 

President  O. -J.  Habhegger  then  step])ed  forth  and  requested 
tliat  a  vote  of  thanks  be  recorded  by  the  secretaries  of  the  three 
sfjcieties  for  ^fr.  Van  Orden  for  his  great  interest  and  gener- 
osity. 

This  recugnirion  of  his  si-rviees  ]\lr,  \'an  Orden  modestly  ac- 
knowledged. 


Tlte  Acceptance. 


The  ])ark  and  tablet  were  then  accepted  for  the  societies  by 
Hon.  John  M.  True  (if  Baraboo,  who  said  : 

I  am  pleased  this  afternoon,  to  represent  the  Joint  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Wisconsin  Archeological  Society  and  the  Sauk  County 
Historical  Society,  through  whose  iniited  efforts — ably  assisted  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Wisconsin  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  this  interesting 
park,  appropriately  named,  Man  Mound  Park,  has  been  purchased 
and  improved; — and 

In  the  name  of  these  organizations  I  gratefully  accept  this  artistic 
commemorative  tablet  which  has  just  been  presented  and  unveiled,  as 
a  result  of  the  public  spirited  interest  and  generosity  of  Mr.  Jacob 
Van  Orden,  of  Baraboo. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  the  increasing  interest  that  is  being  mani- 
fested in  the  discovery  and  ])reservation  of  this  class  of  relics  of  a 
people  long  since  forgotten,  of  which  the  Man  Mound  is  considered  of 
the  greatest  interest  and  importance  of  all  Wisconsin's  celebrated  em- 
blematic earthworks,  and  we  feel  confident  that  future  generations 
will  show  an  increased  aiipreciation  of  the  educational  and  historic 
value  resulting  from  the  work  now  being  done. 

A  tribute  of  recognition  is  due  to  leading  spirits  in  our  county  oj- 
ganization  for  active  work  done  by  them  in  the  discovery  of  this  and 
other  representative  mounds  and  groups  of  mounds,  in  which  this  part 
of  the  state  is  rich, — as  but  for  their  timely  action  this  important 
earthwork  would  not  have  been  recognized  in  time  to  save  it  from 
complete  destruction. 

In  the  name  of  the  societies  here  rei)resented.  I  desire  to  extend 
thanks  to  those  who  have  by  their  presence  shown  an  interest  in 
these  exercises,  and  we  hoiJe  that  in  the  future  as  this  i)ark  may  be 
further  improved,  that  it,  and  the  work  it  commemorates  may  become 
more  and  more  of  interest  to  you. 
2    Areli. 
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The  artistic  bronze  tablet  ]>resented  by  Mr.  Jacob  Van  Ordc] 
to  coniniemorate  the  discovery  and  preservation  of  the  moun<b| 
and  the  establishment  of  JNlan  Afoinid  Park,  is  fiiiured  in  Plat<; 
4.  It  was  desi2:ned  by  Ferry  and  CI  as  of  Milwaiikee,  tb<- 
well  known  architects,  and  Avas  cast  in  that  city.  The  tablet  i- 
351/^  inches  long  and  18-^  inches  wide,  and  is  securely  fastened 
to  a  block  of  Wisconsin  granite. 


The  Evening  Session  of  the  Assemhly. 

The  evening  session  of  the  Assembly  was  held  at  8  o'clock  in 
the  assembly  room  of  the  new  Baraboo  High  School.  After  a 
In-ief  address  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Brown,  in  which  he  explained 
the  nature  of  the  work  and  aims  of  the  Wisconsin  Society, 
President  O.  J.  Habhegger  introduced  the  speaker  of  the  even- 
ing. District  Vice-President  A.  B.  Stout,  of  Madison.  Mr. 
Stout  then  delivered  a  lecture  entitled  ''Wisconsin's  Indian 
Memorials,"  in  which  he  described  at  length  and  in  a  very  in- 
teresting manner  the  character,  distribution,  purpose  and 
authorship'  of  the  state's  archaeological  evidences.  This  he  il- 
lustrated with  an  exceptionally  tine  series  of  stereopticon  slides. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  a  reception  was  tendered  the 
members  of  the  AVisconsin  Areheological  Society  and  other 
guests  by  the  Sank  County  Historical  Society,  light  refresh- 
ments being  served  by  the  ladies. 

The  Pilgrimage  to  Devils  LaJce. 

On  the  morning  of  Angust  8,  the  second  day  of  the  Assembly, 
a  visit  was  made  to  the  museum  of  the  Sauk  Connty  Society,  in 
the  Court  Honse.  After  viewing  the  valnable  collection  of 
archaeological  and  historical  materials  there  assembled,  a  pil- 
gi-image  was  made  by  the  members  of  both  organizations  to 
Devils  Lake.  On  the  way  to  the  lake  the  carriages  were  halted 
to  enable  all  to  inspect  the  interesting  Cemetery  and  Terminal 
Moraine  gTOups  of  mounds.  At  the  north  end  of  the  beautiful 
glacial  lake  lannches  were  in  Avaiting  to  convey  the  party  to 
Kirkland,  Avhere  a  picnic  luncheon  Avas  enjoyed  beneath  the 
trees  on  the  laAvn.  In  the  afternoon,  all  gathered  abont  the 
great  bird  effigy  located  there  to  listen  to  informal  addresses 
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by  Prof.  A.  C.  Trowbridge  of  Chicago  University,  W.  W.  Gil- 
iiian  of  Boseobel,  V.  S.  Pease  of  Baraboo,  O.  J.  Habbegger  of 
Milwaukee,  and  others  present.  The  hike  was  then  again 
crossed  in  launches  to  the  picturesque  grounds  of  the  Sauk 
County  Old  Settlers  Association,  where  the  A'isitors  v^ere  hos- 
pitably received  bv  ^Mr.  W.  H.  Canfield  and  others  and  the 
grounds  and  buildings  viewed.  The  Assembly  was  thereafter 
adjourned,  the  visitors  leaving  from  Devils  Lake  Station  for 
their  homes.  Tlius  closed  the  most  successful  state  assembly 
which  the  Wisconsin  Archeological  Society  has  ever  held.  The 
grateful  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  the  members  of  the  Sauk 
County  Historical  Society  for  their  hospitality  and  the  cour- 
teous treatment  received  at  their  hands,  and  to  Chairman  H.  E- 
Cole,  who  labored  so  successfully  to  promote  the  meeting,  and 
for  the  manner  in  which  every  detail  of  the  eventful  two  days' 
program  was  carried  out. 

Through  the  medium  of  the  Baraboo  Neivs,  of  other  papers 
and  of  attending  members,  the  success  of  the  Joint  Assembly, 
and  the  dedication  of  j\ran  Mound  Park  has  reached  every  part 
of  Wisconsin,  as  well  as  neighboring  states.  In  Wisconsin  it 
should  have  the  effect  of  interesting  many  others  in  the  preser- 
vation of  its  aboriginal  monuments. 

In  acquiring  this  property  the  societies  have  agreed  to  per- 
petually ]n'eservc  and  care  for  it  as  a  free  public  state  park. 
Further  improvements  of  the  ])ark  should  be  made  and  to  this 
work  others  who  did  not  participate  in  the  earlier  contributions 
may  at  any  time  subscribe.  .  ISTone  of  the  recent  valuable  labors 
of  the  societies  are  more  creditable,  or  have  done  more  to 
awaken  public  interest,  than  the  preservation  of  the  Man  Mound. 


Congrahdalions. 

From  Dr.  Frederick  W.  Putnam,  director  of  the  Peabody 
Museum  of  Archaeology  and  Ethnology  of  Harvard  University, 
who  many  years  ago  visited  the  Man  Mound  and  who  regretted 
his  inability  to  be  present  at  the  Assembly,  the  following  com- 
munication has  since  been  received : 
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Mr.  Charles  E.  Brown 

Secretary,  Wisconsin  Archeological  Society, 
Madison,  Wis. 
Dear  Mr.  Brown: — • 

I  have  this  morning  received  the  photograph  of  the  tablet  which  the 
Society  has  erected  at  the  Man  Mound,  and  I  am  very  much  pleased 
that  this  important  mound  has  been  preserved.  I  thank  you  for  send- 
ing the  photograph  which  I  shall  preserve  as  a  memento. 

One  of  my  ancestors.  Gen.  Rufus  Putnam,  was  the  first  to  preset ve  a 
mound  in  this  country, — those  at  Marietta, — and  since  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  the  next  one  to  bring  about  the  preservation  of  an 
ancient  earthwork, — the  Serpent  Movmd  of  Ohio, — you  can  readily 
realize  my  interest  in  the  preservation  of  these  prehistoric  earth- 
works. 

Cordially  yours, 

F.  W.   Putnam. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
August  15,  1908. 


Similar  letters  of  ]irais(>  and  citugTatnlatioii  were  received  by 
the  societies  from  Gen.  Gates  P.  Thruston  of  Nashville,  Tenn. ; 
Clement  L.  Webster  of  Charle.^  ^''^^7;  Towa,  and  from  other 
leadiiiii'  archaeolooists  in  other  states. 


Habitations   of  the  Sioux   in  JMinnesota. 


HABITATIONS  OB^  THE  SIOUX  IN  MIN- 
NESOTA 


Xkwton  it.  Wixcitell. 

Read,   December  28,  lOOT,  before  Sec-tion  H  of  the  American  A.ssciciation  for  tlie 
Advancement  of  Science,  Chicago,  III. 

AVitliiii  historic  lime,  the  habitations  of  the  Sioux  ha.ve  been 
the  well  known  skin  tepee  and  the  bark  cabin.  Thev  have  been 
described  l)y  nnnierons  writers,  and  until  recently  they  were  a 
familial-  dbjcct  in  thi  vicinity  of  the  frontier,  and  in  some  cases 
in  the  suburban  outliers  of  St.  Paul.  Such  habitations  were 
mentioned  by  Ivadisson,  l)y  the  .Fesuit  ]lelations,  (-arver,  Pond, 
Williamson,  Riggs  and  bv  all  the  fur-traders  who  have  left  any 
noteworthy  records.  They  ])robably  extended  back  into  pre- 
historic time  indefinitely.  They  were  simple  structures,  and 
next  after  the  caves  and  rock  shelters  exhibited  one  of  the 
earliest  attempts  of  aboriginal  man  to  construct  for  himself  an 
artificial  dwelling  place.  They  were  not  peculiar  t-o  the  In- 
dians of  jMinnesota.  Very  nearly  the  same  styles  of  skin  tepees 
and  bark  cabins  prevailed  amongst  the  eastern  tribes  whether 
Algonquian  or  Iroquoian. 

It  is  not  the  design  of  this  paper  to  more  than  make  a  pass- 
ing mention  of  these  historic  habitations. 


THE    PRE-IIISTOKIC    IfABITATIGXS    OF    THE    SIOUX    IN    MINNESOTA. 

In  making  a  study  of  the  aboriginal  ''•'mounds"  of  Minnesota, 
it  l)ecame  a])]iarent  that  they  exhibit  a.  considerable  diversity, 
l)ut  can  be  brcnight  Avithin  0  categories,  based  on  outward  form, 
VIZ. : — 

"J.    Sim])'le,  conical  iiioiiud  (ir  lumiilus. 
2.   Flat-topped  tumulus. 
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3.  Concave-topped  tumiilu?. 

4.  Circular  ridges,  or  ''hut-rings." 

5.  Long,  straight  ridges. 
G.  Effigies. 

AJtliough  there  are  gradations,  from  one  to  the  other,  and 
sonietiines  a  coml)ination  of  characters  such  as  to  make  it  diffi- 
cult to  assign  the  mound  to  either  of  these  classes  without  quali- 
fication, and  some  abnormal  forms  that  defy  classification,  it  is 
Ijf'lieved  that  these  six  classes  embody  the  essential  features  of 
all  the  mounds  of  the  State. 

On  further  and  closer  consideration  it  was  discovered  that 
there  is  good  reason  to  reduce  the  number  of  classes  by  uniting 
Xos.  2,  o  and  4,  making  but  four  genenU  classes,  of  which  ^N'os. 
2,  3  and  4  might  be  considered  subdivisions  of  one  class.  Only 
remarking  here  thiit  through  natural  causes  the  earthworks  of 
this  composite  class  might  become  reduced  to  the  conical  tumu- 
lus (Class  Xo.  1),  and  thus  that  perhaps  numerous  examples 
of  class  Xo.  1  ought  genetically  to  be  included  in  the  composite 
(^lass,  I  wish  to  direct  ycur  attention  specifically  only  to  this 
composite  class. 

Although  extensive  surveys  have  been  made  of  the  earthworks 
of  the  state,  it  is  unfortunate  for  this  discussion  that,  through 
pre-conceived  notions,  everything  that  seemed  to  belong  to  the 
existing  Indian  was  ignored.  Only  those  mounds  that  seemed 
to  bo  so  ancient,  or  so  characteristic,  as  to  be  unmistakably  of 
the  ''mound  builder"  dynasty  were  included  in  these  surveys. 
Hence  we  are  without  information,  probably,  of  very  many  cir- 
cular ridges  or  "hut  rings"  which  ought  to  be  included.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  from  what  is  known  it  is  warrantable  to  state  that 
the  flat-topped  and  concave-topped  low  mounds  and  their  asso- 
ciate the  circular  ridges,  exist  throughout  the  southern  two- 
thirds  of  the  state,  and  may  at  a  later  date  be  identified  further 
north. 

It  is  the  pur])Ose  of  this  paper  to  show  that  these  earthworks 
are  the  ruins  of  earthern  homes, — the  so-called  Mandan  house. 

Tlic  e\i(lcuco  can  bi'  groujXMl  under  five  heads,  viz. : 

1.  Tradition. 

2.  Nature  of  the  ruin  of  ;iu  cartlicu  house. 

3.  Sur\i\al  of  tlie  term  "(Jronud  House  River." 


Plate  i 
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4.  Relation  of  the  Sioux  to  the  Mandans,  the  Iowa  and  Hi- 
datsa. 

5.  Slight  historic  references. 

1.  'Tradition:  From  the  Ojibwa,  who  expelled  the  Sioux 
from  the  northern  and  central  parts  of  Minnesota,  is  derived  the 
most  complete  and  direct  tradition  as  to  the  nature  of  the  habita- 
tions of  their  predecessors.  This  tradition  has  been  preserved 
by  William  AY.  Warren  in  his  "History  of  the  Ojibwa."^  Mr. 
^\'arren  himself  having  been  partly  of  Ojibwa  descent  and  from 
childhood  much  in  the  company  of  the  Indians  of  whom  he 
writes,  certainly  was  well  qualified  to  recount  their  domestic 
life  and  traditions.  A  Pillager  chief  named  Esh-ke-bug-e-co-she, 
in  his  seventy-eighth  year,  related  that  in  the  course  of  his  life- 
time he  had  made  numerous  war  parties  and  peace  visits  to. 
different  tribes  who  live  on  the  upper  Missouri;  that  a  tribe 
called  by  the  French  Gros  Ventres,  but  by  the  Indians  Gi-aucth 
in-in-e-wug,  signifying  '*men  of  the  olden  time,"  claimed  to 
have  formerly  possessed  the  country  from  which  the  Mississippi 
takes  its  rise.  These  old  men  relate  that  they  were  forced,  or 
driven,  from  this  country  by  the  powerful  Dakota.  These 
Gros  Ventres,  who  are  the  Minitari,  or  Hidatsa  of  later  litera- 
ture, formerly  lived  in  earthen  houses  in  Minnesota,  like  those 
that  were  visited  on  the  upper  Missouri  by  the  Pillager  chief. 
The  same  sort  of  houses  were  also  occupied  by  their  neighbors 
and  kindred,  the  ]\[andaii.  The  tradition  relates  that  not  only 
the  region  of  the  upper  Mississippi  was  earned  by  the  Hidatsa, 
but  that  one  of  their  centers  of  population  was  at  the  entry  of 
the  East  Savannah  Kiver  into  the  St.  Lou;s,  ''where,"  Mr.  War- 
ren continues,  '"the  remains  of  their  earthen  lodges,  now  covered 
by  a  forest  of  trees,  are  still  discernible." 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  tradition  refers  to  the  predeces- 
sors of  the  Dakota  in  Minnesota ;  but  Mr.  Warren  also  states 
that  at  the  great  battle  of  Kathio,  which  resulted  in  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Sioux  from  the  region  of  Mille  Lacs  about  the  year 
1750,  the  Dakotas  v.^ere  themselves  living  in  similar  houses.  In 
the  progTess  of  this  fight,  Avhich  lasted  for  three  days,  the  Da- 
kota were  hard  pressed  by  their  encmios  who  had  firearms  fur- 
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iiished  by  Europeans,  and  retired  for  greater  security  to  their 
earthern  lodges.  From  these  the  Ojibwa  finally  exjielled  them 
by  ascending  to  the  toj)  "where  they  dro])ped  l)undles  or  bags  of 
gnnpcwder  throngh  the  openings  which  served  for  the  escape  of 
sniftke  and  for  the  admittance  (d"  light.  These  were  exploded 
on  falling  into  the  hre,  which  was  always  directly  below  the 
opening,  and  so  frightened  t\\r  inmates  that  they  fled  precipi- 
tately to  their  canoes  and  down  the  Rnm  River. 

There  are  also  traditions  which  have,  been  gathered  by  mis- 
sionary A\'illiainson  which  go  to  show  that  the  Iowa,  who  once 
dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  lower  Minnesota,  constmcted  and  oc- 
cupied earthern  houses;^  and  the  Omaha  s-eem  to  have  left  many 
earthen  house  ruins  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state. 

Dr.  Washington  Matthews,  in  his  volume  entitled  "Ethnog- 
raphy and  Philology  of  the  Hidatsa  Indians,""  has  given  a 
Ilidatsa  tradition  conceniing  the  origin  (jf  that  tribe  which  in- 
dicates that  tliey  wandered  for  a  long  time  on  a  prairie  region 
on  which  were  butfalos  and  iinally  reached  the  Missouri  river 
on  the  east  side  opposite  the  JMandans,  who  received  them  kindl}^ 
and  allowed  them  to  settle  near  them.  Dr.  Matthews  does 
not  specifically  mention  the  tradition  given  by  the  Pillager 
chief  relating  to  their  fonner  residence  in  Minnesota,  but  it 
is  quite  likely  that  these  accounts  refer  to  the  same  hegira. 
The  Mandans,  Minitari,  Omaha  and  the  Dakota  are  of  the 
same  linguistic  stock,  and  nothing  is  more  natural  than  that 
a  tribe  ex})elled  by  the  Dakota  should  seek  its  kindred  and 
should  permanently  settle  near  them. 

2.  TJic  Jiulns  of  aih  EfirlJicii  JIoksc,  after  the  structure  of 
timbers  shall  have  rotted,  will  be  a  circular  ridge  of  earth. 
The  illustrations  that  have  been  given  by  Dr.  Matthews  of  the 
then  existing  earthen  houses  on  the  Fort  Berthold  Reserva- 
tion, and  l)y  Miss  Alice  Fletcher  of  the  earthen  houses  of  the 
Onniha,"  make  it  plain  that  en  the  precipitation  of  the  earth 
com]tosing  the  roof  and  walls  of  the  house,  the"  Avails  would 
form  a  greater  nni^^s  of  i-uins  than  the  roof,  and  that  the  re- 
sult Would  be  a  cii'i'ulai'  ridi-;'  exactlv  like  those  whicdi  in  IMiii- 


^  Minnesota  Historical  Society  Collections,  Vol.  Ill,  283. 
-  Miscellaneous   Publication   No.   7   of  Hayden's  Geological   and   Geo- 
graphical Survey. 

^American  Antliropologist,  Vol.  IV  (new  series). 
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nesota  have  been  deiioniiiiated  "ancient  lodge  circles,"  or  '"lint 
rings."  I'hese  circles,  however,  are  funnd  to  snrround  some- 
times some  slight  depression  in  the  natnral  snrface.  Snch 
■  de])r;<si(in  may  haxc  hecn  dne  to  some  slight  excavation  in  the 
natural  siii'fiU'c  jirini  to  the-  coiistrnctii  n  of  tlie  hoiise ;  or  they 
may  li:'  (jein'i  .--ioiis  only  in  (Mni]:ai-ison  with  the  encircling 
ritlge.  'Jdiat  is,  thi'  int:n-ior  ot  the  circle  may  he  lower  than 
the  cinde  itself  hnt  still  a  little  higher  than  the  natnral  snrface 
ontside;  and  it  is  the  most  olnions  conclnsion  that  there  wonld 
I)."  all  stejjs  of  transition  from  the  simple  earth-circle,  say 
thirty  to  forty  feet  in  diameter,  to  concave-topped  monnds  and 
tinally  to  low  flat-topped  nu  inid^. 

A  circle  one?  formed  i)y  tho  collapse  of  such  an  earthen 
house  would  undergo  modification  of  shape  nnder  the  action 
of  the  elements.  Tn  the  cnclosnre  of  the  circle  all  loose  parti- 
cles driven  hv  th'  wind  would  tend  to  rest.  The  antumn 
le;ives  and  wii:d-])li  \vn  sand  w'iuld  he  more  ahnndantlv  o-ath- 
ered  in  such  a  shelter,  (ii-ass  and  weeds  would  there  grow 
more  rankl_\'.  A  riehiT  sjiil  would  soon  he  formed  which  wonld 
stimulate  vegetation  and  ])romote  th?  leveling  np  of  the  de- 
pression. The  natural  result  would  he  first  a  concave-topped 
low  mound,  and  later  a  flat-topped  mound.  By  the  continued 
action  of  the  Avind  ar.d  storms  this  last  woidd  lose  its  flatnestfi, 
ami  there  would  result  a  low  tumulus  from  one  to  two  feet  in 
h;ight  which  cimld  not  1)?  distinuuish(  il  from  an  original  bur- 
ial mound,  such  as  are  verv  numerous  in  Minnesota.  Hence 
it  is  (|nil;'  like'y  rhat  the  oi'iiiinal  numlu-r  of  earth-houses  is 
considerably  greater  than  is  indicated  by  rlio  number  of  circles 
than  can  now  be  identified. 

3.  Ground  House  River.  In  Kanabec  county,  a  few  miles  to 
the  southeast  from  IMille  Lacs,  where  formerly  was  a  numerous 
population  of  Dakota  Indians,  and  where  Groseilliers  and 
Kadisson,  the  earlif^st  French  traders  in  northern  IMinnesota, 
probably  passed  in  one  of  their  expeditions  into  the  state. 
rli(  i-nin>  of  these  earthen  houses  are  still  numerous.  From 
till'  ()jili\\a  rlic  l!M'iii  ■'(ironiid  Ilou-e  river''  was  dei'ived,  and 
is  ])>  I'jietuati  (1  on  all  .Miniicsoia  maps  to  this  dav.  At  the 
crossing  of  this  sti-eam  by  the  (Ireat  Xorilu  rn  l?ail\va\-,  be- 
tween AJilaca  and  .Mora,  was  formerly  a  station  called  Ground- 
house,  but    that    mime    has    recently    given    ])lace    to    Oiiilvic 
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There  is  no  possible  reasonable  explanation  of  this  Ojibwa 
name  other  than  to  refer  it  to  their  knowledge  of  the  habita- 
tions of  the  Dakota  Indians  who  were  expelled  from  the  region 
bv  the  Ojibwa  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

4.  Belation  of  the  Sioux  to  the  Iowa,  the  Mandan  and  tlie  IJi- 
dalsa.  The  tribes  mentioned  all  belong  to  the  Dakota  or  Si- 
ouan  stock,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  at  one  time  they 
were  closely  affiliated.  All  tradition  and  some  historic  evi- 
dence point  to  the  residence  of  the  Iowa  in  Minnesota,  and 
to  the  fact  that  they  were  forced  to  migrate  further  west  by 
the  hostility  of  their  kindred.  The  former  residence  of  the 
Hidatsa  in  Minnesota  rest;^  solely  on  tradition.  That  the  Man- 
dans,  or  the  Mantannes  us  designated  by  Verendrye  and  other 
French  travelers,  Avere  a  part  of  the  same  tribe  as  the  Man- 
tanton  of  Minnescra,  so  named  by  Lesueur  in  1702,  and  that 
llie  two  belonged  originally  to  the  same  tribe,  is  indicated  not 
only  by  the  similarity  of  name,  the  sameness  of  their  style 
of  habitation  and  burial  customs,  the  identity  of  linguistic 
stock,  but  also  by  two  traditions  which  are  well  known.  One 
of  these  traditions  is  that  which  makes  all  the  Siouan  stock, 
as  known  at  the  opening  of  liistoric  records,  depart  from  the 
region  of  the  Ohio  valley  on  a  grand  migration,  probably  im- 
pelled by  adversity  in  war,  to  the  Mississippi  river  where  some 
of  them  went  down  stream  and  some  up  stream.  According 
to  one  of  the  latest  authorities,*  Will  and  Spinden,  there  were 
four  successive  gTcat  movemeuts  and  the  Mandans  and  Hi- 
datsa took  part  in  the  ear]i(>st.  The  next  involved  the  Iowa, 
Otoe,  Missouri  aud  Winuebago.  Tlie  third  included  the 
Omaha,  Ponca,  Osage,  Kansas  and  Kwapa,  and  the  fourth,  the 
latest  of  all,  the  Dakota  proper  and  the  Assiniboine. 

It  is  imj)ossible,  probably,  to  establish  the  exact  order  of 
the  coming  of  the  different  tribes  into  Minnesota.  By  reason, 
however,  of  several  other  considerations  which  the  writer  has 
discussed  elsewhere,  it  appears  more  likely  that  the  Winne- 
bago never  resided  in  the  Ohio  valley,  but  largely  escaped  the 
warlike  inroads  of  the  Lenapc  and  their  allies.  That  the  Hi- 
datsa and  the  J\fandan  were  in  the  earliest  movement  is  in 
keeping  with  ;dl  tradition  and  with  what  we  can  deduce  from 


*  Will  and  Spinden.     Papers  of  the  Peabody  Museum.     Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Vol.  3,  No.  4,  p.  97,  1906. 
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it.  The  Hidatsji  in  a  body  seem  to  have  settled  in  Minnesota 
and  were  later  driven  out  by  the  Dakota  proper.  These  were 
both  mound-builders  and  earthen  honse  dwellers.  With  the 
Alandans  were  apparently  several  l\indred  tribes  or  villagers. 
When  the  migrants  reached  the  jMissouri  river  some  of  them 
w.'iit  u|)  that  river  and  sonic  ascended  the  Mississippi.  The 
Alaiuhiu  divided,  a  ])art  of  tliem  following'  the  route  of  the  Tli- 
datsa  up  the  Mississippi,  bvH;'oiiiing  later  kno^^^l  as  the  Man- 
tanton.  AVith  tlie!u  were  the  Isanti  (S'antee),  the  Iowa,  the 
Otoa  and  perhaps  a  part  of  the  Omaha,  also  others  who  later 
became  dwellers  either  in  AVisconsin  (Rice  lake)  or  on  the  up- 
per waters  of  the  Mississippi.  That  portion  of  the  Mandan 
who  ascended  the  Missouri  river,  must  be  understood  to  have 
been  the  "sulky  ones,  Ijecause  they  separated  from  part  of 
their  nation  to  come  up  the  Missouri."  This  is  in  accordance 
with  the  second  of  the  traditions  already  mentoned.  Their  in- 
dejiendent  and  enrerjirising  spiidt  seems  to  have  made  them 
th(^  dominant  party  of  the  whole  group,  and  probably  was  the 
ofhcicnt  cause  of  the  extension  of  their  name,  by  European 
visitors,  to  the  whole  number  belonging  to  the  same  stock  on 
the  upper  Missouri.  With  Lesueur  the  Mantanton  conducted 
negotiations  on  behalf  of  all  the  IMinnesota  Sioux  when  Le^ 
sueur  established  fort  L'Huillier. 

Later,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Dakota  proper  in  Minnesota, 
the  Hidatsa  found  it  necessary  to  move .  again.  They-  chose 
to  go  westward,  across  the  prairies,  and  finally  reached  the 
iMandan,  their  former  associates,  and  settled  with  them  and 
received  the  name  Minitari,  "li(causc  tliey  crossed  tlie  water," 
i.  e.  the  Missouri  river. 

There  are  valid  traditions  also  which  show  that  the  Assini- 
boine  were  a  dissatisfied  party  of  the  Dakota  proper,  and  that 
they  never  existed  as  a  distinct  tribe  until  after  they  had  set- 
tled in  Minnesota.  TTence  as  such  they  did  not  migrate  from 
the  Ohio  valley. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Oheyenne  also,  when  they  lived 
in  western  Minnesota,  occujued  earthen  houses  similar  ti> 
tliose  of  th{!  Sioux,  which  is  not  only  ]iossi])le,  but  ])lausib](', 
l)iit  it  is  uKii-c  reas;>nabl('  In  ascribe  Ihe  hut-riugs  of  soutliwest- 
cni  ^liuucsdta  to  the  Omalia  who,  according  to  Dorsey,  occu- 
jded  tliat  part  of  tl'.c  state,     '{"'hero  is  a  distinctness  of  form 
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and,  so  far  as  surveys  have  gone,  a  greater  number  of  these 
ruins  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  extending  from  lake 
Shetek  northward  to  Lake  Traverse,  than  in  the  eastern  part. 
While  tliis  perlia]:s  can  h<'  atlril)uted  to  the  Cheyenne,  and 
uKjre  i)robal)ly  to  the  Onudia,  yet  we  have  no  positive  evidence 
that  tlie  (Cheyenne  left  Minnesota  later  than  the  Iowa,  and  can 
show,  with  certainty,  that  the  Dakota  were  at  Mille  Lacs  as 
late  as  1750,  and  \v(  re  then  inhabiting  the  characteristic  Man- 
dan  house.     • 

5.  Historic  references.  Strange  as  it  may  ssem,  after  the  days 
of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  there  is  not,  so  far  as  is  sho^vn  by 
a  lengthened  search,  a  single  unmistakable  reference  to  the 
earthen  house  of  the  Sioux  in  IVlinnesota.  They  are  not  men- 
tioned by  any  fur-trader,  explorer,  missionary  or  military  ex- 
pedition. ]^either  Pennioaut  nor  Hennepin,  npr  Duluth,  nor 
Groseilliers  and  Kadisson,  nor  Perrot,  nor  Charleville,  nor  any 
(if  the  French  accounts  of  the  sixteenth  and  .seventeenth  cen- 
turies, no  more  than  the  English  of  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth, make  any  reference  to  the  style  .of  habitation  here  dis- 
cussed, as  existing  within  the  limits  of  Minnesota.  Notwith- 
standing this  dearth  of  authority,  there  are  three  historic  doc- 
uments that  give  positive  evidences  concerning  them,  and  sev- 
eral that  have  statements  that  can  be  fairly  understood  only  by 
assuming  that  such  houses  were  known  to  the  writers. 

Tlie  earliest  historic  statement,  as  already  intimated,  is  that 
of  the  Jesuit  relation  of  1659,  as  follows: 

''As  wood  is  scarce  and  very  small  with  thein,  nature  has 
taught  them  to  burn  coal  (charbon  de  terre)  in  its  place,  and 
to  cover  their  wigwams  with  skins.  Some  of  the  more  indus- 
trious also  ynahe  cabins  of  clay,  much  in  the  same  way  that 
swallows  build  their  nests,  and  they  would  sleep  not  less  com- 
fortably, under  these  skins  and  this  mud,  than  do  the  gTcat 
ones  of  the  earth  under  their  golden  canopies."  From  this 
qudtatidu  it  is  plain  not  only  that  there  were  two  styles  of  habi- 
tatipii.  liiit  one  of  them  was  covered  with  earth. 

I5iiriiii  La  ITontaii,  author  of  a  mythical  journey  across  Min- 
nesota in  1704,  ill  ascending  his  "Kivei-  Long,"  which  was  the 
Root  I'iver,  if  any,  describes  briefly  the  habitations  of  the 
"Eokoro,-'  who  were  probably  the  Iowa,  and  of  the  ^'Essanape" 
with  whom  the  Eokoro  were  at  war.     The  Iowa  lived  in  long 
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huts,  roiiud  at  tlu-  lop,  and  made  of  reeds  and  l)nli-nslies,  inter- 
laced and  cemented  with  a  sort  of  'vfat  earth,"  i.  e.  chiy.  The 
E:-sanape  were  verv  nnmerous  and  powerful.  The  vilhiiie 
was  larg-e  and  like  a  city,  the  houses  ahnost  like  ovens,  but 
larg-e  and  high,  made  of  reeds  cemented  with  ''fat  earth,"  in 
a  manner  similar  to  the  houses  of  the  Eokoro.  It  is  reason- 
able and  even  necessary,  to  infer  that  these  hirge  and  high 
houses  had  some  stronger  support  than  grass  and  bulrushes. 
They  necessarily  had  interior  su]>ports  of  timber.  The  author 
doubtless  referred  in  his  description  to  the  exterior  walls  only, 
in  some  such  manner  as  we  to  this  day  ignore  the  interior 
and  speak  of  stone  houses  or  hricl"  houses.  What  the  author 
could  easily  see  was  what  he  described.  There  is  no  statement 
in  his  whole  narrative  that  he  was  inside  of  one  of  these 
houses.  Therefore,  whether  his  story  in  the  main  be  true,  or 
false,  it  is  evident  that  he  saw,  at  some  point  in  southern  Min- 
nesota, the  earthen  houses  of  some  people,  like  those  of  the 
!Mandan. 

The  third  historic  reference  to  the  earth  houses  of  the  Sioux 
in  ^Minnesota  is  that  of  Prof.  Keating  Avho  wrote  the  account 
of  ]\raj.  Long's  expedition  to  lake  "Winnipeg;  but  his  is  only 
a  casual  remark,  at  one  place,  and  an  illustration  in  another. 
Without  the  illustration  the  casual  remark  would  almost  pass 
unheeded  as  they  are  disconnected.  Tn  the  ascent  of  the  val- 
ley of  the  Minnesota,  he  remarks  of  the  Sissiton,  who  then 
fisaS)  inhabited  the  valley  of  the  Blue  Earth  where  it  joins 
with  that  of  the  ^Minnesota :  '"They  have  no  fixed  village,  no 
mud  or  bark  cabins  like  all  the  preceding  tribes.  They  reside 
all  the  year  round  in  skin  lodges,  w^hich  they  shift  from  place 
to  place." 

This  statement  implies  that  there  were,  in  1823,  three  styles 
of  lodges  found  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  Minnesota  val- 
ley, below  the  mouth  of  the  Blue  Earth  River,  and  that  one 
of  these  M'as  made  of  mud,  or  "fat  earth,"  as  described  by 
La  Hontan.  Keating  makes  no  further  references  to  these 
three  stvles  of  habitation,  but  in  his  fi'ontispiece  to  Volume  1, 
which  is  a  plate  desio-ned  primarily  to  portrav  the  features 
and  dress  of  an  Indian  chief  nVanotan)  and  his  son,  the 
draftsman  re]iresents  in  the  background  two  styles  of  cabins. 
One  is  plainly  a  bai'k  or  skin  tepee,  and  the  other  shows  a 
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gToup  of  five  liouses  which  are  lar^e,  round,  conical  but  with 
a  roof  distinct  from  the  main  Avail.  This  village  was  at  Jjig 
Stone  lake,  on  the  extreme  Avesteni  boi-der  of  the  state.  The 
outward  appearance  of  these  dwellings  leaves  it  a  little  uncer- 
tain whether  thev  were  bark  cabins  or  earth  houses.  They  do 
not  exactly  agree  with  either,  but  they  can  be  considered  as 
"earth  houses"  Avith  less  violence  to  the  drawing  than  bark 
cabins. 

These  are  the  most  direct  historic  references  to  the  ''ground 
houses"  of  the  Sioux  in  Minnesota  that  I  have,  been  able  to 
find.  There  are,  however,  several  statements,  such  as  those  of 
Radisson,  which  imply  that  the  Sioux  had  two  styles  of  cal>ins, 
the  transportable  skin  tepee  or  l>ark  cabin,  and  a  cabin  which 
was  permanent,   to  which  they  retired   for  Vv^nter   habitation. 

From  all  the  foregoing  it  appears  to  be  an  indisputable  in- 
ference that  the  Avell  known  '"^Nrandan  House,"  so-called,  was 
once  a  common  feature  of  the  Minnesota  landscape,  and  that 
these  houses  were  built  at  least  by  the  Hidatsa,  the  Mantanton. 
the  Omaha,  the  loAva,  the  Dakota  proper,  and  perhaps  by  the 
Cheyenne.      The  evidence  of  this  is  derived  from : 

1 .  Tradition. 

2.  The  nature  of  the  ruin  of  an  earth  house. 

3.  Survival  of  the  geogTaphic  term  ''Ground  house." 

4.  The  relation  of  the  Sioux  to  the  ]\randan,  the  Jlidatsa 
and  the  Iowa,  and  the  Omaha. 

5.  Slight  historic  references. 
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In  tlie  autumn  of  1905,  Dr.  Darwin  P.  Peterson  of  Chicago, 
whilo  (in  a  liuuting  trip  in  ^Northwestern  Wisconsin,  learned 
through  members  of  the  Lake  Courte  Oreilles  band  of  Chippewa 
Indians  of  the  presence  of  a  manitou  rock,  or  spirit  stone,  in 
.the  neighborhood  of  their  reservation  in  Sawyer  Connty,  Wis- 
consin. A  search  for  this  rock  found  it  to  have  been  removed 
by  a  local  settler  and  placed  in  the  stone  arch  of  a  fireplace 
as  a  keystone.  The  following  notes  concerning  it  were  kindly 
furnished  to  the  author  by  Dr._  Peterson : 

"Many  of  the  older  members  of  the  Court  Oreilles  band  of  Chippewas, 
in  Northwestern  Wisconsin,  are  still  pagans.  The  French  Catholic 
missionaries  have  lived  and  labored  among  them  since  Du  Liith  and 
La  Salle,  but  several  worship  stones  are  still  in  existence,  and  re- 
ligious rites  and  ceremonies  are  carried  on  before  them.  Rain  dances 
and  Big  Medicine  dances  are  frequent  and  well  attended.  For  a  week 
before  a  Big  Medicine  dance,  half  a  dozen  members  of  the  tribe  gather 
in  wigwams  on  the  dancing  ground  and  the  continuous  monotonous 
beating  of  their  drums  to  call  the  spirits,  can  be  heard  for  miles  on 
the  reservation. 

The  most  highly  regarded  idol  has  been  the  Pipe  of  the  Manitou.  It 
is  a  black  and  white  granite  boulder  three  feet  high,  shaped  much  like 
a  prehistoric  hammer,  with  a  slight  depression  in  the  top  or  broad  end. 
It  stood  on  the  projecting  point  of  a  ridge  200  feet  high  overlooking 
an  area  of  wild  and  unbroken  country  at  the  head  of  Lake  Chetac. 
The  pointed  end  was  embedded  in  a  small  mound  of  boulders  and  peb- 
bles. Although  a  road  leads  around  this  hill  the  moccasined  feet  of 
the  Indians  have  worn  a  deep  trail  up  past  the  Pipe  of  the  Manitou. 
Each  Indian  deposited  a  generous  pinch  of  tobacco  in  the  hollow  on 
top  of  the  stone,  and  seated  on  the  ground  smoked  a  pipe  in  solemn 
and  contemplative  silence.  The  legend  of  the  stone,  dating  back  be- 
yond the  memory  of  the  oldest  tribesman,  is  that  in  a  time  of  war  and 
great  trouble  the  people  prayed  for  many  moons  to  the  Great  Spirit 
for  advice  aiid  help,  and  that  finally  the  Manitou  appeared  on  this 
hill,  gathei-ed  together  the  men  of  the  tribe;  and  while  listening  to 
their  petitions  smoked  his  great  pipe.  Having  heard  and  granted 
their  petitions  he  left  his  pipe,  directing  that  it  should  remain  as  a 
commemoration  of  the  meeting,  and  that  thereafter  anyone  in  trouble 
should  come  and  offer  his  tobacco  to  the  Great  Spirit." 
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This  stuiie  was  taken  to  Chicago  and  thereafter  to  8t.  Louis, 
wliere  it  was  exhibited  for  a  time  in  the  museum  of  the  Mis- 
sDuii  iristcrical  Sofitty,  tlirough  the  courtesy  of  its  owner, 
Ml'.  (J(iiri>e  M.  Huss  and  is  now  deposited  in  tlie  State  His- 
torical JVInseuin  at  IMadison,  Wisconsin,  where  its  presence  is 
attracting  great  interest.      This  stone  is  figured  in  Plate — . 

The  following  descrijjtion  of  two  other  spirit  stones  in  the 
same  section  of  the  state  is  also  kimlly  snpjdied  by  Dr.  Peter- 
son : 

TilE    WAn    STONE,    OR    WHEEL    OF    WAR. 

"Oil  an  island  in  Lake  Clietac  is  a  circular  sandstone  boulder  of  fine 
texture,  about  six  feet  high  partially  embedded  in  the  earth,  known 
as  the  War  Stone  or  Wheel  of  War.  The  whole  upper  surface  of  the 
stone  is  pitted  with  saucer  shaped  hollows  about  a  foot  in  diameter 
and  six  inches  deep,  made  by  the  Indians  in  sharpening  their  war 
axes,  tomahawks  and  arrowpoints.  Long  ago  it  was  revealed  to  a 
medicine  man  that  a  wheel  from  the  war  chariot  of  the  Great  Spirit 
had  flown  from  its  axle  and  dropped  to  earth  to  give  power  and  suc- 
cess in  battle  to  those  who  used  the  wheel  to  sharpen  their  arms. 
The  depressions  in  the  stone  have  been  worn  by  bands  of  warriors  that 
gathered  about  it  to  grind  their  weapons  and  invoke  the  aid  of  the 
Great  Spirit  in  impending  battle.  With  the  advent  of  modern  weapons 
the  practical  use  of  this  stone  has  been  abandoned  but  the  old  men 
passing  this  island  in  their  canoes  still  land,  and  sitting  about  the 
Wheel  of  War  engage  in  worship  of  the  old  times." 

THE    RATX    STO.VE. 

"Xear  the  southern  edge  of  the  Court  Oreilles  reservation  is  the 
Rain  Stone,  the  legend  of  which  cannot  be  obtained  on  account  of  the 
natural  reticence  of  Indian  character,  and  a  disinclination  to  expose 
the  mysteries  of  pagan  rites  to  the  curious  white  face.  Reservation 
life,  compulsory  education  and  association  with  the  settlers  are  rapidly 
destroying  the  ancient  paganism,  and  with  the  passing  away  of  the 
old  men  the  worship  stones  and  even  the  legends  will  be  lost." 

THE  :\rEr)iciNK  stone. 

Ou  the  Lac  du  Flaiiil)eau  ('hi])i)e\va  PescrvatidU  is  the  so- 
calhd  '']\redicine  Stone,"  of  Avhi(4i  Mr.  George  A.  Wc-t  has 
kindly  funiislied  the  following  hrief  description: 

"A  manitou  rock  is  located  in  the  north-west  part  of  Lac  du  Flam- 
beau about  200  yards  from  the  nearest  shore  and  stands  fully  six  feet 
out  of  the  water.  It  is  sugar  loaf  in  form,  of  trap  rock  with  a  number 
of  natural  cracks  and  depressions  in  some  of  which  tobacco  offerings 
were  visible  at  the  time  of  my  visit  in  July,  1907.  The  older  Indians, 
J  was  informed,  never  pass  it  without  depositing  a  little  tobacco  there." 


Plate  5 


THE  PIPE  OF  THE  MANITOU 
Chippewa  Spirit  Stone 


Wisconsin  Spirit  Stones. 


On  the  sliore  opposite  the  stone,  which  is  of  huge  size,  is 
located  the  Chippewa  villag3.  D.  J.  Hayes  of  Joliet,  Illinois, 
who  is  well  informed  concerning  these  Indians,  informs  the 
writer  that, he  was  given  to  understand  that  the  stone  obtained 
its  name  from  a  former  practice  of  the  medicine  men,  who  re- 
sorted to  it  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  their  medicine. 

In  Crawling  Stone  Lake,  in  Vilas  County,  is  the  ''Crawling 
Stone,"  a  rock  which  the  Chippewa  Indians  are  said  to  believe, 
is  gi-adually  creeping  across  the  lake,  being  propelled  by  some 
hidden  spirit. 

THE   MEA^OMIXEE   MAXITOU   ROCK. 

Dr.  Walter  J.  Hoffman  has  given  the  following  description 
of  a  manitou  rock  located  on  the  Menominee  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, in  Shawano  County : 

"About  3  miles  northwest  of  Keshena,  near  the  Wolf  River,  there  is  a 
large  conical  boulder  of  pink  granite,  measuring  about  6  feet  in 
height  and  4  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base.  This  rock  is  in  a  state  of 
disintegration,  and  is  regarded  by  the  Menomonie  as  a  manitou.  In 
a  myth  given  elsewhere  it  is  related  that  a  party  of  Indians  once 
called  on  Ma  niibush  to  ask  for  favors,  and  that  all  of  them  were  ac- 
commodated save  one.  who  had  the  temerity  to  ask  for  everlasting  life. 
Ma  nabush  it  is  related,  took  this  man  by  the  shoulders,  and  thrust 
him  upon  the  earth,  saying,  "You  shall  have  everlasting  life,"  where- 
upon he  instantly  became  a  rock.  This  rock,  on  account  of  its  flesh- 
like tint,  is  believed  to  be  tbe  remains  of  the  unfortunate  Indian,  who 
has  now  become  a  manitou  It  is  the  custom  for  all  passing  Indians 
to  deposit  at  the  base  of  tbe  rock  a  small  quantity  of  tobacco."  (14 
Ann.  Rep.  Am.  B.  E.,  p.  39  ) 

OTHER    WTSCOXSIX    ROCKS. 

Hiram  Calkins  reported  the  existence,  in  1855,  of  a  spirit 
stone  wdiich  was  located  on  the  west  side  of  the  Wisconsin 
river  near  Grand  Father  (Bull)  Falls,  m  Lincoln  County. 
(Wis.  Hist.  Colls.,  V.  1,  p.  121.)  In  "The  Winnebago  Tribe" 
(Wis.  Archeo.,  v.  6,  no.  1,  p.  135),  recently  published  by  this 
Society,  information  concerning  some  other  Wisconsin  spirit 
stones  has  been  collected.  It  is  quite  certain  that  others  yet 
exist  in  other  districts  of  the  state.  Descriptions  of  these  should 
be  secured  while  there  is  yet  the  opportunity  to  obtain  their 
history. 

S-Arch. 
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Such  stones  were  once  located  in  the  vicinity  of  many  In- 
dian villages  and  also  along  trails  and  canoe  routes.  All  were 
supposed  to  be  the  habitatirns  of  powerful  spirits,  and  played 
an  important'  part  in  the  religious  customs  of  the  Indian  tribes 
of  the  I^orthern  United  States  and  Canada.  They  were  held 
in  superstitious  regard  and  were  frequently  painted  in  bright 
colors.  Offerings  of  tobacco,  arrows,  and  of  various  valuable 
articles  which  the  natives  possessed,  were  made  to  theni.  They 
are  described  in  the  works  of  various  contributors  to  our 
Icnowledge  of  Indian  life  in  the  Northwest.  Srdioo'' craft  says 
of  them : 

"The  superstitions  of  the  existing  race  of  Indians  are  evidenced  by 
their  frequently  selecting  curiously  wrouf^jht  houlders  of  rock,  called 
shin-ga-ba-wassins  by  the  Algonquins.  These  boulders  have  the  es- 
sential character  of  idols.  They  mark  the  locality  of  some  supposed 
god  of  the  air.  They  are  scmetimes  distinguished  by  the  use  of  pig- 
ments. They  are  generally  waterworn  masses  upon  which  no  chisel 
or  labor  of  any  kind  has  been  employed  excent  by  the  addition  of  In- 
dian pigments."     (nist.  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  1,  p.  94.) 

Closely  related  to  the  spirit  stones  are  the  so-named  "sacred 
springs"  and  "manitou  trees."  The  stone  corn  mills  are 
another  class  of  related  sacred  monuments.  Descriptions 
of  some  of  the  latter  have  been  obtained  and  may  be  printed 
in  a  future  bulletin.  For  the  benefit  of  Wisconsin  students 
some  additional  references  on  the  subject  of  spirit  stones  are 
here  appended. 
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THE  WISCONSIN  MUSEUMS  MOVEMENT 


Dr.  Louis  Lotz  of  Milwaukee  has  presented  to  the  State  Historical 
Museum,  at  Madison,  a  verj^  fine  model,  prepared  by  himself,  of  the 
Cliff  Palace,  a  ruined  cliff  city  in  the  Mesa  Verde,  in  the  southwestern 
corner  of  Colorado,  and  which  he  visited  in  the  year  1900.  This  repre- 
sentation which  is  about  50  inches  in  height  and  42i/j  inches  in  length, 
has  now  been  placed  on  public  view  in  the  museum.  Dr.  E.  Wells 
Kellogg,  Mrs  Mary  R.  Mann,  Geo.  H.  Squier,  P.  A.  Seifert,  W.  H.  Hesse, 
Miss  Mary  E.  Stewart,  Hon.  Clarence  B.  Mocre,  W.  J.  Martin,  Geo.  H. 
Huss  and  other  members  of  the  Wisconsin  Archeological  Society  have 
made  valuable  contributions  to  the  state  collections.  Dr.  E.  J.  W. 
Notz  has  aided  in  securing  valuable  historical  materials.  The  annual 
report  of  the  museum  will  show  a  great  increase  of  specimens  in  all 
of  its  departments. 

The  Baraboo  Museum,  administered  by  the  Sauk  County  Historical 
Society,  has  received  from  the  county  board  a  contribution  of  $100. 00 
for  the  purchase  of  additional  cases.  A  recent  visit  to  this  museum 
has  shown  that  its  historical  and  anthropological  collections  are 
rapidly  increasing  in  size  and  value.  President  H.  E.  Cole  is  deserv- 
ing of  great  credit  for  his  activity  in  this  work.  He  has  a  valuabe  as- 
sistant in  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Johnson. 

Rev.  Stanley  E.  Lathrop,  a  member  of  the  Wisconsin  Archeological 
Society,  is  engaged  in  assembling,-  collections  for  the  establishment 
of  a  public  museum  in  the  high  school,  at  Ashland.  The  committee  of 
which  he  is  a  member  has  just  issiTed  a  circular  asking  the  assistance 
of  interested  persons.  Members  of  this  Society  are  thus  given  an  op- 
portunity to  aid  Rev.  Lathrop  in  his  effcits.  We  trust  that  many  will 
do  so. 

It  is  understood  that  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Emma  House  of  Reeseville 
will  be  among  others  soon  to  be  placed  in  the  local  museum  now  being 
established  in  the  Williams  Free  Library,  at  Beaver  Dam. 

A  collection  of  archaeological  specimens  has  been  deposited  by  Mr. 
John  H.  Glazer  in  the  Appleton  Free  Public  Library. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Schumacher  has  made  numerous  valuable  additions  to  his 
archaeological  collection  in  the  Kellogg  Library,  at  Green  Bay.  It  is 
noticeable  that  since  he  ])laced  his  colle(tion  in  the  library's  care  others 
have  aided  the  museum  with  valuable  gifts. 

The  annual  report  of  the  museum  of  the  Provincial  Seminary  of  St. 
Francis,  at  St.  Francis,  shows  that  Rt.  Rev.  A.  F.  Schinner,  Rev.  J.  1'. 
Pierron,   J.  W.  Evans,  Chas.   E.  Brown,  Dr.  W.  C.  Barnnnl,   Rev.   Wni. 
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Metzdorf,  E.  F.  Richter,  Most.  Rev.  S.  G.  Messmer  and  Rev.  B.  G.  Traudt 
have  made  contributions  to  its  collections.  Rev.  Leopold  E.  Drexel  is 
curator  of  the  museum,  and  Rev.  Wm.  Metzdorf  custodian  of  its  zoologi- 
cal and  botanical  collections.  The  museum  will  scon  remove  to  its 
new  building. 

The  Milwaukee  Public  Museum  is  preparing  to  erect  an  addition  to 
its  present  building.  Its  archaeological  collections  now  include  nearly 
21,000  specimens.  Of  ethnological  and  historical  specimens  it  now  has 
5,309  specimens.  The  museum  desires  funds  for  "the  collection,  solic- 
itation and  purchase  of  archaeological  specimens  which  are  with  in- 
creasing rapidity  becoming  a  matter  of  barter  and  finding  their  way 
out  of  the  state;"  also  for  "the  making  of  relief  models  of  some  of 
the  more  interesting  groups  of  Indian  mounds." 

In  addition  to  the  museums  already  mentioned  those  already  organ- 
ized at  Beloit  College,  Lawrence  University,  Carroll  College,  Milton 
College,  Oshkosh  Public  Library.  Racine  Library,  Milton  College. 
Ripon  College,  St.  Lawrence  College,  Superior  Library,  and  elsewhere 
throughout  the  state,  deserve  the  active  support  of  the  members  and 
friends  of  the  Wisconsin  Archeological  Society.  Many  of  our  mem- 
bers who  do  not  desire  to  at  present  deposit  their  collections  have 
duplicate  materials  which  these  institutions  would  appreciate.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  note  how  many  of  them  are  already  actively  participating 
in  the  Wisconsin  museum  movement,  the  call  for  which  was  sounded 
by  this  Society  now  nearly  ten  years  ago. 


Your  Aid  Is   Desired 


The  Wisconsin  Archeological  Society  is  endeavoring  to 
awaken  a  live  interest  in  the  great  historical  and  educa- 
tional value  of  Wisconsin's  antiquities.  It  is  encourag- 
ing the  preservation  of  representative  groups  of  Wiscon- 
sin mounds;  is  conducting  surveys  and  researches,  and 
assisting  in  the  establishment  of  archaeological  collections 
in  the  educational  institutions  of  our  state. 

Become  a  Member  or  the  State  Society 

and  Encourage  the  Work  Now 

m  Progress 

Its  worthy  and  very  necessary  labors  deserve  the  full 
support  of  all  intelligent  and  public  spirited  citizens. 
No  one  desires  that  the  antiquities  of  our  state  shall  be 
destroyed  before  a  full  record  of  their  location  and  char- 
acter shall  have  been  made. 

0  0  0 

The  Society  has  600  members  now.  It  wants  three 
times  that  number. 

Subscriptions  to  its  research  and  survey  funds  are 
needed. 

Donations  of  collections  and  specimens  will  be  thank- 
fully received. 

0  0  0 

Annual  membership,  $2.  Sustaining  membership,  $5. 

Life  membership,  $25. 

Address 

THE  WISCONSIN  ARCHEOLOGICArSOGfETY 

Chas.  E.  Brown,  Secretary  and  Curator, 

MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN. 


